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CHAPTER XXXIX
SYNDICALISM AND SUFFRAGE
WlTHIN the ranks of the working class, unparliamentary
action remained an aspiration. No actual revolutionary
movement took place; the destructive tendencies of Direct
Actionists were expressed solely in strikes and sabotage. Its
development, was, however, sufficiently disconcerting. A new
group of devoted agitators, expanding a new theory, provided
a philosophy and a programme of tactics which were with good
reason far more alarming to the employing class than the
decorous and hypothetical Socialism of the Labour M.P.s.
The new philosophy was called Syndicalism or industrial
unionism, two names \\ith much the same meaning, but the
first indicating a French inspiration and the second an
American. The French example was probably the stronger,
but the difference was so. small that the question is academic.
The basis of the whole movement was certainly best expressed
in the famous-Preamble of the I.W.W. (the American " Indus-
trial Workers of the World"):
"The working class and the employing class have nothing
in common. There can be no peace so long as hunger and
want are found among millions of working people and the few,
who make up the employing class, have all the good things of
life. . . . These conditions can be changed and the interest of
the working class upheld only by an organization formed in
such a way that all its members in any one industry, or in all
industries if necessary, cease work whenever a strike or lockout
is on in any department, thus making an injury to one an
injury to all. Instead of the Conservative motto: e A fair day's
wage for a fair day's work,' we must inscribe on our banner
the revolutionary watchword: 'Abolition of the wage system9
... By organizing industrially we are forming the structure
of the new society within the shell of the old."
The I.W.W., whose period of power lies between 1903 and
1913, was a magnificently heroic union whose violent conflicts